posed in this collection, but it is 
revealed, for example by Udom on 
African attempts to create economic 
union. The political bases for, and 
demands on commodity agreements 
are well evoked in the paper on 
aluminium and copper by Schofield, 
and would certainly have been aided 
by a paper on tin - or oil! But the 
three chapters (approximately a third 
of the book) on the European Com- 
mission’s answer to the problem, the 
Lomé Convention, Stabex, Sysmin, 
the FED ef tutti quanti, leave un- 
noticed what is probably the most 
important economic change regarding 
commodity use in the EEC. Even 
between 1963 and 1974, before oil 
shock intensified adjustment, several 
member states cut minerals demand 
per unit of GDP by large amounts 
(16.9% in Italy; 30.2% in the UK). 
Since then, things have accelerated 


and nearly every non-oil mineral is 
projected to have negative consump- 
tion growth rates in the Community 
for the rest of the century. This, of 
course, helps explain stagnant or fall- 
ing commodity price tendencies! The 
solution is equally obvious — industrial 
growth in developing countries. Only 
one paper (by Meeks) gives sufficient 
attention to this question, although it 
is the inevitable and effective relay 
post when or if commodity agree- 
ments become completely discredited 
in their ‘political’ form. 


Andrew MackKillop 

Consultant, DG XVIII (Energie) 
European Commission 
Brussels 


The views expressed here are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the EEC. 


Oil shocks and US energy security 


OIL SHOCK, POLICY RESPONSE 
AND IMPLEMENTATION — REPORT 
OF HARVARD ENERGY SECURITY 
PROJECT 


by Alvin L. Alm and Robert J. Weiner 


Ballinger, Cambridge, MA, 1984, 256 
pp, £26.50 


Oil Shock, Policy Response and Im- 

plementation is valuable for US gov- 
ernment officials involved in the ener- 
gy security of the USA, though its 
application to non-US policy ques- 
tions is limited. This book, a product 
of the conference ‘Energy Security 
Policy Implementation Issues’, held in 
Cambridge, MA, in July 1982, not 
only provides valuable background 
information on the past two energy 
shocks, but it goes one step further — it 
actually deals specifically with those 
policy instruments that can be utilized 
in the USA should another oil shock 
occur. 


Well known authors 


The book is essentially a collection of 
chapters by various well known au- 
thors whose work in the energy field is 
respected. The first chapter by Alvin 
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L. Alm provides the reader with a 
second rationale for increased aware- 
ness regarding the implementation of 
measures to abate the effects of oil 
shocks. He also clearly states what a 
great many of these so called ‘effects’ 
are, in addition to the policy responses 
to ameliorate their adversity. He then 
goes into a discussion of the history of 
the oil shock, and then recycling and 
stockpiles that are covered and repe- 
ated in much greater detail in later 
chapters. 

In particular, the background of the 
oil shocks are detailed quite thorough- 
ly in Chapter 2, aptly termed ‘The 
anatomy of a minor disruption’. The 
author, Daniel B. Badger, clearly sets 
forth the case that government in- 
tervention to release and satisfy excess 
demand for stocks could have sof- 
tened the financial blow. On the poli- 
cy side, however, the mechanics of 
how these releases should be con- 
ducted were not thoroughly ex- 
amined. 

Again in Chapter 3, many interest- 
ing ideas are to be found as the 
domestic refining industry is ex- 
amined. After reading and under- 
standing the crude access problems 
that can arise, one will join heartedly 
in the author’s recommendation to 
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disburse oil from the SPR or imple- 
ment a limited buy/sell programme for 
refiners. The problem is that one 
needs to go one step further, as in 
Chapter 2 — specifically, what are the 
mechanisms of each. Thus one gets 
the sense that in an emergency we 
know the exit door, although once 
through that door we are lost in a 
maze of lanes and sidestreets. 

Fortunately for those desiring solid 
questions with answers, Chapter 4 on 
‘the role of international cooperation’, 
by Ulf Lantzke provides both. Speak- 
ing from authority and experience, 
Lantzke confidently describes the 
mechanism of the TEA’s planned re- 
sponses. For those outside the energy 
field, this chapter alone could give 
comfort in that executable plans to 
insure energy security really do exist. 
For those within the energy field, the 
nagging suspicions linger on. 

The following chapter on ‘Energy 
shocks and the macroeconomy’ by 
Robert S. Pindyck and Julio J. Rotem- 
bey is valuable for policy makers. 
Through an economic treatment of 
energy shocks, the authors have ar- 
rived at not only effects of energy 
price shocks but specific policy im- 
plications and directives. 


Empirical discussion 


After Chapter 5, the book again leans 
towards the empirical discussion on 
tax reductions and unrestricted block 
grants to states. Both discussions are 
valuable reading and will become 
more useful as expanded to include 
more implementation procedures, as 
in Steven Kelmak’s chapter on ‘Re- 
venue recycling using check writing’. 
Not only does he provide theoretical 
background, but he has quantified 
many of the necessary parameters that 
policy makers need to know during a 
crisis. Thus Kelmak has presented a 
convincing unified thesis on revenue 
recycling. 

The last portion of the book is 
devoted to the US Stratigic Petroleum 
Reserves and details quite thoroughly 
the many problems particularly associ- 
ated with the financing of SPR and 
presents many interesting predisrup- 
tion alternatives. While the informa- 
tion provided here does not constitute 
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actual policies that can be im- 
plemented now, it might well serve as 
a backbone to a new system of dis- 
bursing the SPR that could be more 
economically advantageous. After 
completing the last three chapters, 
one is left with a clear sense that there 
could be a better way to manage the 
SPR. One only hopes that these au- 


thors will be heard by the right politic- 
al officials so indeed there will be 
Policy Response and Implementation. 


Sharon L. Hoffman 

and Fereidun Fesharaki 
East-West Center 
Honolulu 


Turnabout in US energy policy 


US ENERGY POLICY: CRISIS AND 
COMPLACENCY 


by Don E. Kash and Robert W. 
Rycroft 


University of Oklahoma, Norman, OK, 
1984, 334 pp, $19.95 


Ever since the oil embargo of 1973, an 
abundance of studies have examined 
US energy policy from almost every 
conceivable perspective: the alterna- 
tive energy scene, elaborate eco- 
nometric models and, of course, tradi- 
tional energy politics. One might won- 
der then if another study on general 
US energy policy will contribute signi- 
ficantly to the field. In their most 
recent work, Kash and Rycroft ack- 
nowledge this point, brush it aside and 
offer something new, with a sterling 
effort addressing US domestic energy 
policy. 


Pre-1980 policy consensus 


The first of two significant contribu- 
tions is developed in the early part of 
the book. In examining energy policy 
changes since the early 1970s, the 
authors find that ‘the nation’s policy 
processes had established a workable 
energy system by the end of 1980’ (p 
283). If only rudimentary, that a 
national consensus on energy even 
existed during this decade in the USA 
is a noteworthy conclusion to draw, 
and contrary to many other analyses 
found on the subject. Other experts 
might suspect that energy policy dur- 
ing this period developed more 
through chance than through any 
rational policy-making process. 

Kash and Rycroft’s more stellar 
contribution, however, is their analy- 
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sis of post-1980 US energy policy, 
made near the end of the book. 
Without the usual academic finesse, 
the authors argue that the Reagan 
adminstration dismantled the ad hoc 
energy policy system that developed in 
the USA over the 1973-1980 period. 
‘The source of the failure’, they hold, 
‘is the Reagan administration’s rejec- 
tion of the traditional processes of 
American policy formulation, imple- 
mentation and management’ (p 283). 
Moreover, they believe Reagan erred 
in the switch to marketplace energy 
policy because this move 
does not take into account such public 
goods as national security and environmen- 
tal protection or the short-term decision 
making characteristic of the private sector 
. it precludes the development of an 
energy policy system capable of providing 
stable management given the changed facts 
of energy (p 288). 


Some of these same thoughts surface 
within policy circles from time to time, 
but finding them well articulated in 
print is refreshing. 

The authors make their case quite 
well. In fact, Chapter 12, entitled 
‘Arrival of the radicals’, provides a 
provocative examination of the entire 
range of consequences of the Reagan 
administration on the nation’s energy 
sector as well as the effects on the 
energy policy community. Here the 
authors argue that the USA no longer 
has a national energy policy. And here 
they identify the disastrous consequ- 
ences for the nation if Reagan remains 
President. Unfortunately, throughout 
this section, the impassioned plea for a 
more ‘Democratic’ response often be- 
comes ponderous when a less emo- 
tional statement of the authors’ case 
might be more effective. 

A few other flaws deserve mention. 
For example, the mid-section of the 


book describes various energy tech- 
nologies while the beginning and en- 
ding sections analyse US energy poli- 
cy. The two are not, however, well 
integrated. Despite some very useful 
technology descriptions, the policy 
analysis is more beneficial and much 
more interesting to the reader. Thus 
the authors’ thesis would gain more 
force if the rote descriptions were 
deleted, and this would certainly make 
the book shorter. Further paring 
might also rid the work of such empty 
prose as ‘in sum’ and ‘in conclusion’ 
and other meaningless terms encoun- 
tered in almost every paragraph. Lax 
editing leaves the book tedious in 
many places. 

At the same time, a few areas might 
have required more extensive discus- 
sion. The coverage of the US electric 
utility industry, for one, is inadequate. 
With more than 20 utilities now facing 
servere financial difficulty, some even 
bankruptcy, the pertinent energy poli- 
cies of the industry warrant more 
scrutiny than the authors provide, 
especially as electricity becomes an 
increasingly important energy option 
over the next two decades. Indeed, as 
state responsibility increases under the 
Reagan administration, the role of 
electric utilities and state public utility 
commissions should gain even more 
prominence. Similarly, a discussion of 
US domestic energy policy -— the 
book’s focus — as it relates to interna- 
tional energy policy and events is 
called for in this context. Greater 
acknowledgement of the Reagan ver- 
sion of ‘marketplace energy policy’ 
would also have been welcomed, 
together with more emphasis on the 
implications of the US national energy 
policy void. 

Apart from these distractions, US 
Energy Policy is first rate, offering 
cogent, authoritative analysis and ex- 
tensive documentation throughout. 
Even if one disagrees with the authors’ 
thesis, the sections on post-1980 US 
energy policy remain excellent food 
for thought, discussion and study and 
therefore worthy of almost any stu- 
dent, academic or practitioner. 


Douglas A. Henderson 


Southern States Energy Board 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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